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AUBURN AND THE WAR WITH 
GERMANY 


Despite the peaceful appearance of col¬ 
lege routine, the declaration of war has 
had a very important effect on activities 
at Auburn. One of the most important 
services of the college for the nation is 
the making of information lists of the 
faculty, former students, and alumni 
showing how each can serve the govern¬ 
ment best in case of need. This list will 
show many chemists, agriculturists, en¬ 
gineers, and others with considerable 
military training in addition to their 
technical training. The President has 
been very busy helping graduates who 
desire commissions in the army and in 
other branches of service. Many letters 
daily from these men show that scores 
are finding good positions and places of 
usefulness in the national crisis. When 
this index system is complete, the col¬ 
lege will be ready to give Washington 
specific facts not only about our men who 
are prepared to enter the fighting arm of 
service, but about those who can give 
other kinds of service in making the 
man on the firing line an effective fighter. 

For over two weeks students have dril¬ 
led eleven hours per week, and will con¬ 
tinue to drill two hours each day except 
Saturday until late in May. Increased 
time was given to drill to place the col¬ 
lege in the favored list of military col¬ 


leges, and to give more effective training 
to those students who will later choose 
to go into the army as commissioned 
officers. It is quite possible that many 
will enter as privates, who, because of 
the efficient training here, will rise to the 
official grades. The drills have ceased to 
be calisthenics, parades, and guard 
mounts, and have become long hikes, 
trench drills, and maneuvering in open 
field. In order to provide this time for 
military training a good deal of the after¬ 
noon laboratory work has been tempor¬ 
arily suspended. 

A large percentage of the senior class 
will leave by the middle of May to join 
the three months summer camp at Fort 
McPherson, where prospective officers 
will be trained for the big army to be 
raised as soon as Congress shall have 
decided how this is to be done. About 
fifty men have applied for admission to 
this camp, and a large percentage will be 
accepted. The men so accepted will re¬ 
ceive their degrees along with the other 
seniors at Commencement, provided they 
have no failures behind them. This is of 
course the best way of “graduating the 
senior class ahead of time” which has 
appealed to a great many colleges. Of 
course there is no sense in dismissing a 
senior from college before the end of 
school, unless there is some demand for 
him. In this case the demand is plain and 
strong, and the college is making it easy 
for the boys to meet the emergency. 

Industrial preparedness has been go¬ 
ing on for some time. Prof. Ross is a 
member of the State committee co-operat¬ 
ing with the national committee on in¬ 
dustrial preparedness. This committee 
has catalogued every manufacturing 
plant that can be of service to the gov¬ 
ernment in war, and knows exactly what 
service it can best render. Four other 
Auburn men are serving on these boards 
in other States. Through the department 
of extension the college is seeing to it that 
the farmers are shown what to plant and 
how to cultivate those crops that will 
best serve our war needs. About one 
hundred men and women, who look to 
Auburn as headquarters, are actively en¬ 
gaged in this essential service. This of 
course, is not counting scores of Auburn 
men engaged in the same work but em¬ 
ployed by the railroads and other cor¬ 
porations, and many others who are em¬ 
ployed for this work for only short peri¬ 
ods during the year. Two' young men 
left college a few days ago to take charge 
of a large tract of land owned and rented 
to tenants by the Alabama Power Com¬ 
pany. They are expected to give just as 
effective service in these strenuous days 
as the man who goes to the front to oper¬ 
ate a machine gun. 

Thus, in almost every field of enter¬ 
prise, Auburn men are meeting the na¬ 
tion’s needs, and with them the college 
is throwing in heartily its loyal service. 
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CAPTAIN ROWELL MADE EXAMINING 
OFFICER 


Captain Frank W. Rowell, Command¬ 
ant of the Corps of Cadets, has been ap¬ 
pointed Examining Officer for men who 
are making applications for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort McPher¬ 
son. 

A number of the members of the Senior 
Class have been examined and recom¬ 
mended for the camp. The training camp 
will start May 15th, but it is urged that 
those who intend entering the camp 
should have their applications fded at 
once. # Alumni as well as students may 
avail themselves of this opportunity for 
examination and recommendation. 

The examination will be a physical one 
only for graduates of Auburn as they will 
not have to stand the mental examination. 
It is understood that the military exami¬ 
nation which was to have been given has 
been suspended. 

The information given below is taken 
from General Orders No. 32, but as stated 
above, graduates of Auburn will not have 
to stand the mental examination and the 
examination in tactics will be waived 
for the present. 


Infantry 

For Captains, First Lieutenants and 
Second Lieutenants. 

Administration (oral)—Army Regula¬ 
tions and important general orders, in 
the discretion of the board, special atten¬ 
tion being paid to Articles I-XXIII, inclu¬ 
sive, XXIX-XXXIII, inclusive, and Artic¬ 
les XXXIX. XL, LIII, LV, and LX. (Cap¬ 
tain Rowell). 

Drill Regulations (practical)—School 
of the Soldier; School of the Squad; and 
School of the Company. 

Field Service Regulations (oral)—Ser¬ 
vice of Information; Service of Security, 
Marches, Shelter. 

Tables of Organization to include the 
company. (Captain Rowell). 

Small Arms Firing Regulations (oral) 
—Theoretical principles. Estimating 
distances. 

Military Law (oral)—Manual of Courts- 
Martial (official). (Captain Rowell). 

Topography (practical)—Making of 
topographical map. Engineering Depart¬ 
ment). Map reading. (Captain Rowell). 


“OLD GUARD” REUNION POSTPONED 
Action Taken by Executive Committee in 
View of Present Condition of 
National Affairs. 


In view of the present condition of 
National affairs the Executive Committee 
of the Alumni Association decided to 


postpone the Reunion of the “Old Guard” 
which was to have been held at the 1917 
Commencement. 

This action was taken on the request 
of a number of members of the “Old 
Guard”, who felt that the National crisis 
would demand their time at home. The 
committee after considering the Reunion 
plans from every angle decided that it 
would be unwise to try and carry them 
out under present conditions. 

Auburn men who are aiding in every 
ohase of the industrial service should not 
be asked to leave their work to attend 
Commencement, it was declared, and 
also urged that the Association should 
not, at this time, encourage any such 
celebration as the “Old Guard” Reunion 
would occasion. 

“The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley” 

Hundreds of old alumni were plan¬ 
ning to attend the Commencement as will 
be evinced by the letters published be¬ 
low. These letters were received pre¬ 
vious to a declaration of war and there 
has not been time to get the opinion of 
the alumni as to whether they would 
approve a postponement. The fact, how* 
ever, that not a letter has been received 
since the declaration of a state of war, 
in which the writer said he would attend 
Commencement, is taken to mean that 
the plans of all have gone “a-gley.” 

We publish some of the letters received 
previous to the declaration of war to 
show that the alumni were enthusiastic 
for the Reunion, and to call the attention 
of these who wrote the letters to the fact 
that the Reunion has been postponed by 
official order. 


Hon. J. Thos. Heflin writes from the 
House of Representatives: 

“Your unique and very cordial call to 
the colors of Old Auburn has been re¬ 
ceived and I will be with you if it is 
possible do to so.” 

Thos. G. Conner, ’97, Manager of the 
Andalusia Packing Co., says: 

“Replying to your invitation, wish to 
say that it is my intention to be present 
when the roll is called. 

“I am looking forward to the reunion 
of former classmates with a great deal 
of pleasure and since it is some time off 
it is hard to state definitely that I will be 
there. However, I expect to be there if 
nothing happens to prevent.” 

Dr. Gaston J. Greil, ’97, a leading 
specialist of Montgomery, Ala., writes: 

“I am glad to say that I will be with 
you June 10-12, unless something unfor- 
seen should prevent.” 

Mr. R. I). Webb, who, as Secretary of 
the South Carolina Sunday School Asso¬ 
ciation, l as injected new spirit into the 
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Sunday School work, writes from Spar¬ 
tanburg: 

“It is my purpose now to be present, 
and I am looking forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to my visit to Auburn 
after a two year’s absence.” 

Judge N. D. Denson, senior member 
of the firm, N. 1). Denson and Sons, Ope¬ 
lika, Ala., and a former member of the 
Board of Trustees, writes: 

“I have your card announcing the re¬ 
union feature of the 1917 Commencement, 
and beg to advise that I will endeavor to 
be present.” 

Hon. J. P. Oliver, former Superintend¬ 
ent of Education of Tallapoosa County, 
and a veteran of the “Old Guard,” says: 

“Replying to your card of invitation 
to attend the reunion of the alumni of 
Old Auburn, I wish to say I am planning 
to be on hand.” 

Prof. Raleigh W. Greene, President of 
the District Agricultural School, at 
Moundville, Ala., says: 

“The way seems clear for me to be at 
Auburn to meet the Class of ’92, and I am 
planning to take advantage of it. I am 
exceedingly glad of the opportunity.” 

Mr. Ge \ H. Waring, ’90, Vice-President 
and Manager of the Charleston Consoli¬ 
dated Railway and Lighting Company, 
writes from the Palmetto State: 

“I wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
postal card announcing the 1917 Com¬ 
mencement dates from June 10 to 12, and 
hope that I will be able to attend this 
Commencement, but cannot say definitely 
at this time.” 

Mr. J. T. Bullen, ’92, Chief Engineer of 
the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Division of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering for the Eighth Dis¬ 
trict, writes: 

“Your card of recent date announcing 
the various class reunions received, and 
I expect to be present at the reunion.” 

Mr. R. E. L. Collier, ’85, Surveyor and 
Road Commissioner for Salt Lake Coun¬ 
ty, Utah, writes from Salt Lake City: 

“I am in receipt of “Special Order No. 
1,” and I am very sorry that I am unable 
to comply with it, as nothing would give 
me more pleasure than to be with you 
on the day specified. 

“I have cares, especially in the summer, 
that I just cannot get away from, but on 
the 11th of June my heart will be with 
you.” 

Dr. Geo. H. Price, ’78, noted specialist 
of Nashville, Tenn., writes that he will 
be unable to come. He says: 

“I am in receipt of your card concern¬ 
ing the leunion features of the 1917 
Commencement, June 10-12. As one of 
the “Old Guard,” it would afford me the 
greatest pleasure to come and enjoy the 
features of this gathering for I know they 
will be full of all the good things char¬ 
acteristic of an Auburn Commencement, 
but I am afraid I cannot be with you. 
Remember me to friends now there and 


be assured that I will be with you in the 
spirit on the days you meet.” 


HELP! HELP! 


The Secretary of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion has sent out an urgent plea for help 
in locating the folowing men in an effort 
to get their correct address and occupa¬ 
tion for entry in the new Alumni Cat¬ 
alogue. 

The Alumni Catalogue is now in the 
press and these men have drawn blanks. 
However, if we can get full information 
from them by May 18th, it can be used 
in the final proof. You can help by 
furnishing the address of any of the 
following: 

Mr. John D. Alexander, ’07. 

Mr. J. Madison Allen, ’85. 

Mr. R. T. Bagby, ’03. 

Mr. B. E. Brown, ’99. 

Mr. M. L. Brown, ’03. 

Mr. N. S. Carr, ’10. 

Mr. Aldo Francisco Castignoli, ’13. 
Mr. W. E. Chumly, ’07. 

Mr. M. A. Collins, ’07. 

Mr. O. B. Cooper, ’05. 

Mr. W. S. Dennis, ’09. 

Mr. J. I). Eager, ’09. 

Mr. E. H. Edward, ’ll. 

Mr. J. Esdale, ’07. 

Mr. J. C. Falkner, ’10. 

Mr. R. S. Finch, ’00. 

Mr. J. C. Francis, ’06. 

MLr. B. M. Goldgar, ’09. 

Mr. A. Harwell, ’07. 

Mr. H. P. Hodges, ’07. 

Mr. Howard Holleman, ’08. 

Mr. A. W. Hplstun, ’94. 

Frank Hurtz. 

A. F. Jackson, ’01. 

C. I). Jenkins, ’10. 

E. E. Jenks, ’05. 

Sidney Lewis, ’61. 

K. E. Lindrose, ’01. 

A. A. Logue, ’06. 

Daniel McDonald, ’09. 

R. A. McGinty, ’13. 

J. W. McNeel, ’10. 

G. T. McWhorter, ’10. 

L. M. Martin, ’09. 

F. G. Matthews, ’02. 

M. E. Meadows, ’12. 

T. B. Meadows, ’12. 

Goldie Emily Miller (Miss), ’08. 

R. P. Mitchell, ’07. 

D. R. Murray, 

J. D. Myrick, ’69. 

J F. Park 

W. Mel. Perdue, ’10. 

H. C. Perkins, ’05. 

G. J. Phelps, ’ll. 

E. U. Ragland, ’ll. 

A. P. Ransan, ’ll. 

J. F. Reeves, ’10. 

Lucv Richards, ’ll. 

C. B. Richardson, ’07. 
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J. R. Searcy, ’03. 

F. M. Shepherd, ’08. 

R. B. Shepherd, Jr., ’02. 

E. F. Smith, ’10. 

H. McT. Smith, ’01. 

H. W. Smith, 95. 

R. D. Smith. 

R. F. Smyer, ’09. 

M. T. Stallworth, ’06. 

Ollie Alga Strickland, ’09. 
C. G. Terpin, ’12. 

G. R. Thomas, ’01. 

M. G. Turpin, ’01. 

J. E. Walker, ’10. 

W. E. White, ’08. 

I. E. Weeks, ’08. 


BIG LITERARY SOCIETY MEETING 


Some days ago the Wirt Literary So¬ 
ciety held a military night. The session 
was not called military by the program 
committee, but in spirit, was a magnifi¬ 
cent display of Auburn loyalty. The sub¬ 
ject for debate was the justifiability of 
America’s entrance into the European 
melee. After a warm discussion, lasting 
about one hour, Colonel Rowell took up 
the military situation. He discussed the 
superiority of the plan of selective con¬ 
scription over the volunteer system of 
raising an army, dwelling upon the ne¬ 
cessity of thorough preparation at home 
in order to keep the man on the firing line 
at the highest efficiency. The discussion 
was most enjoyable. The most signifi¬ 
cant fact about the meeting is that it was 
probably the largest meeting held by a lit¬ 
erary society in its own room during the 
last twenty years. The room, which 
seats comfortably less than one hundred, 
managed to provide space, including a 
little outside the door, for nearly two 
hundred students and visitors. This is 
one evidence of the progress of literary 
society work at the college. 


CO-OPERATION SPELLS SUCCESS 


Community co-operation is essential to 
success in the agricultural campaign ac¬ 
cording to L. N. Duncan, ’00, of the Ex¬ 
tension Department of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute. 

Mr. Duncan outlined a plan for cities 
to use in their campaign for more food 
stuff, and this plan has been adopted in 
many towns. Much of the success of the 
movement depends on the spirit of the 
workers and the co-operation. 

Mr. Duncan’s plan calls for the follow¬ 
ing committees for carrying out the 
work: 

1. A committee to secure systematic 
co-operation in planting (a) to determine 
what each citizen can grow, and how 


much; and (b) to suggest what to grow 
and how to grow it. 

2. A committee to secure the installa¬ 
tion of a canning plant and to purchase 
equipment and supplies. Co-operative 
buying to secure best prices. 

3. A committee to canvass the schools 
and school children. 

4. A committee to secure the co-oper¬ 
ation of colored people. 

Have You a Little Garden Near 
Your Home? 

Because of the fact that all surplus 
vegetables will find a ready market or can 
easily be canned the Experiment Station 
has given a special study to the question 
of vegetable gardening. The following 
information is taken from a bulletin on 
“Four Vegetable Crops for Home Garden¬ 
ing and Canning,” by Prof. G. C. Starcher, 
Horticulturist, and Prof. J. C. C. Price, 
Associate Horticulturist. 

There is great need for the South to 
grow food crops, especially canning veg¬ 
etables for use on our tables and for 
commercial sale to our Southern cities. 
Owing to the bad season of 1916, and the 
heavy freezes of the present winter, 
which have destroyed our early garden 
vegetables, our reserve supply of canned 
food has been almost completely con¬ 
sumed. Our peach crop is very short. 
The pear crop and first crop of figs have 
been almost destroyed. Apparently our 
only supply of fruit must come from ber¬ 
ries, which may be canned either at home 
or in the factory. 

In order to encourage the growing of 
vegetable crops suitable for canning in 
Alabama, the authorities of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute have arranged to 
enlarge the capacity of the horticultural 
canning plant, so that it may take care 
of the surplus vegetables grown in the 
Auburn community on a satisfactory 
basis. 

Canning factories are being erected in 
various parts of the State. Some of these 
as separate units, others are being com¬ 
bined with manufacturing plants, which 
already possess steam power; it being en¬ 
tirely practical to utilize the steam from 
boilers used in cotton gins, saw mills, 
ice plants, oil and feed mills. 

As a result of many years of careful 
experimental work in testing varieties, 
cultivating, fertilizing and actual can¬ 
ning practice, the following varieties of 
vegetables and plan of culture and fer¬ 
tilization are recommended. Any pro¬ 
duct which is to be canned and sold in 
large quantities must be as near standard 
as possible. Therefore, we must empha¬ 
size the importance of a close adherence 
to the following condensed recommen¬ 
dations: 



The Corn Club Boys Attending Auburn Short Course 
These boys represent America’s real preparedness; youths 
prepaied to show the way in diversification. 
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TOMATOES 

The following four varieties are rec- 
commended for planting: June Pink, be¬ 
cause of its quality, early maturity and 
heavy production; Beauty, because it is 
somewhat later than June Pink, very 
smooth and a most excellent canning 
variety; Prosperity, because it is slightly 
later than June Pink, remarkably uni¬ 
form and productive; Stone, because of 
its late maturity and excellent canning 
qualities. The chief fault of the latter 
variety is its susceptibility to tip rot. 

The soil should be a well-drained, 
sandy loam, underlaid with a porous sub¬ 
soil. Good results can also be obtained 
on stiff clay land if it is plowed deeply 
and is finely pulverized. 

Tomatoes respond to fertilizers, and 
an application of the following amounts 
should be used per acre wherever possi¬ 
ble: 

Acid Phosphate, 16% 400 lbs. 

Cotton Seed Meal_400 lbs. 

This fertilizer may be worked in about 
the plants after they are planted, or it 
may be distributed in the furrow and 
mixed with the soil before the plants 
are set. Cloudy weather is best for trans¬ 
planting. Water should be used at the 
time of setting, covering the moistened 
soil with loose, dry soil after water has 
settled. 

As soon as plants are set begin frequent 
shallow cultivation, repeating every week 
to ten days and especially as soon as 
practicable after each considerable rain¬ 
fall. 

The vines should be watched and pre¬ 
vented from too profuse branching, leav¬ 
ing not over four main branches. 

If the staking system is used only one 
or two branches should be allowed, spac¬ 
ing the plants two to three feet apart in 
four foot rows, otherwise plant four feet 
apart each way. 

Spray with Bordeaux mixture if pos¬ 
sible. Many small growers can use one 
pump. 

For a fall crop of tomatoes the seed 
should be sown during the latter part of 
May and transplanted as soon as they are 
large enough. 

BEANS 

We recommend the Burpee’s Stringless 
Green Pod. 

Beans should be planted in a rich soil, 
with porous sub-soil. The land should be 
manured and plowed as early in the 
spring as possible, and should be thor¬ 
oughly disked and harrowed. The fol¬ 
lowing fertilizer per acre will give good 
results: 

Acid Phosphate, 16% 400 lbs. 

Cotton Seed Meal _200 lbs. 

Beans are planted in rows three feet 
apart with two to three seeds per hill. 
The hills are spaced ten to twelve inches 
apart in the drills, and the seed are 
covered one and one-half inches deep. 


Shallow cultivation should begin as 
soon as the plants push through the 
ground and is continued at frequent in¬ 
tervals throughout the growing season. 

Beans must be picked when three- 
fourths grown. Do not cultivate or pick 
beans when the foliage is wet, as this 
causes disease, when present, to spread 
rapidly. 

For a fall crop of beans plant the latter 
part of July. 

SWEET CORN 

We recommend for planting purposes 
Country Gentleman and Stowell’s Ever¬ 
green. The rows should be three and 
one-half to four feet apart, and the single 
plants eighteen inches to two feet apart. 

Sweet corn, unlike field corn, should 
never be planted in water furrows, since 
the seed rot quickly if such planting is 
followed by heavy rain. The seed 
should be covered one and one-half to 
two inches deep. Cultivation should be¬ 
gin as soon as the plants break through 
the ground. The ground should be light¬ 
ly stirred after each rain and at intervals 
of a week to ten days between rains. 
Leave the land as level as possible. 
Plant plenty of seed, thin later. 

The following fertilizer per acre will 
greatly increase the yield and quality of 
corn for canning: 

Acid Phosphate, 16%_300 lbs. 

Cotton Seed Meal _300 lbs. 

SWEET POTATOES 

We recommend but one variety for 
canning, the Triumph. 

The soil best adapted to this crop is a 
warm, loose and friable, sandy loam or 
newly cleared land. Very good results 
are obtained after plowing down a crop 
of velvet beans or cow peas. The land 
should be thoroughly plowed and har¬ 
rowed. Lay off in rows three feet apart. 
These furrows are opened and fertilizer 
drilled and mixed thoroughly with the 
soil. 

The following fertilizer per acre is 
recommended: 

Acid Phosphate, 16% 400 lbs. 

Cotton Seed Meal_400 lbs. 

Bed the soil over these furrows and 
leave until planting time. The plants 
are set about eighteen inches apart and 
firmly bedded in the soil. 

Vine cuttings should be used for late 
planting instead of slips, as much larger 
yields will be secured. 

Cultivation should begin soon after 
planting and should continue as late as 
practicable. 

EXTENSION DEPARTMENT OFFERS 
HELP 

The entire staff of the Extension De¬ 
partment is working overtime in the 
present crisis, but will be glad to render 
any service to Auburn men or other 
citizens of Alabama. Communications 
addressed to L. N. Duncan or Prof. J. F. 
Duggar will receive prompt attention. 
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The Corn Club Boys Learn How to Attack The Enemies of Vegetation 


PREPAREDNESS STUFF 


THE DIVERSIFIED FARMER 
VERSIFIED 


\ 


Little bits of flour, 

Little grains of wheat 
Make the twelve ounce bread loaf 
Which the world must eat. 

Little flakes of corn meal, 

Little grains of maize 
Will keep an army going 
On nothing else for days. 

Every flake of oat meal 
Every little oat 
Will help an Allied soldier 
To get a German’s “goat.” 

Every strip of bacon, 

Every little squeal 
Heartens up the fighters; 

Greases every wheel. 

Every grain of barley 
Kept within the brew 
Helps to put the Germans 
All in a “stew.” 

Every little “yearling” 

Browsing in the dell, 

Means a hunch of Prussians 
Going home pell mell. * 


Every little rye grain 
Not used in the still 

Proves itself for Junkers 
A compound cathartic pill. 

Beans and peas and peanuts 
All help to turn the trick; 

You wouldn’t think it, but they 
Make those who lack them sick. 

Every little chicken, 

Each sedate old hen; 

(The kind that make egg markets 
Not the kind that charm men) 

Make Hindenburg look sober, 

And trouble in Berlin. 


Every little lambkin 
Sporting on the hill 
Makes “Ich und Gott” come doubtful 
From pious Kaiser Bill. 

* Original line deleted by censor and 
rewritten. 


C. L. H., ’92. 
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PAUL S. HALEY, ’01, TRUSTEE FROM 
THE TENTH DISTRICT 


Paul S. Haley, a popular member of 
the Class of 1901, has recently been ap¬ 
pointed a member of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
by Governor Charles Henderson. He was 
appointed to represent the newly created 
tenth district. 

Mr. Haley graduated in the Class of 
1901, took an M. S. degree in 1902 and 
was awarded the degree C. E. in 1906. 
He has for sometime been chief engineer 
of the Corona Coal and Iron Co. 


A. C. CROWDER, ’89, LEADS IN HIS 
FIELD 


Mr. A. C. Crowder, a leader of the “Old 
Guard,” has proven himself a most cap¬ 
able man in the insurance field. As an 
agent for the Prudential Company in the 
State of Mississippi he won promotion 
to the office of manager for the states of 
Mississippi and Alabama, with head¬ 
quarters in Birmingham. 

He is placing the Prudential Life In¬ 
surance Company at the front in Ala¬ 
bama and making many friends for his. 
company through his personal force. 
Prudential “Tips” tip him off as one of 
their “men of achievement.” 


FEAGIN BECOMES SUPERINTENDENT 
OF EDUCATION OF MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY 


Hon. W. F. Feagin, ’92, former State 
Superintendent of Education, has resign¬ 
ed that office to become Superintendent 
of Education for Montgomery County. 

Mr. Feagin’s work along educational 
lines has been of inestimable value to the 
people of Alabama, and to him more 
than any other man is due the credit for 
the splendid educational laws enacted by 
the last Legislature. In taking up the 
work in Montgomery County, Mr. Feagin 
has an excellent field, and he will meet 
the task with his characteristic enthu¬ 
siasm and a determination to make Mont¬ 
gomery County a model county educa 
tionally. 


BROWN HEADS THE EDUCATORS 


Dr. Charles A. Brown, ’92, was unani¬ 
mously elected president of the Alabama 
Educational Association at the meeting 
held in Montgomery last week. 

Dr. Brown’s work in the Birmingham 
school system has attracted national at¬ 
tention, and as principal of the Central 
High School he is exerting an important 
influence in educational circles. The 
recognition he has received at the hands 
of his fellow educators is well deserved. 


The Best Is the Cheapest 

AL WA YS 


Printing 



PHONE 75 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

ALABAMA Post Publishing Co. 
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“A SQUARE” DEAL 

for everybody is the “Spalding 
Policy.” We guarantee each buy¬ 
er of an article bearing the Spald¬ 
ing Trade-Mark that such article 
will give satisfaction and a reason¬ 
able amount of service. 

Send for our catalogue, 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

74 N. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 

BOOK BINDING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

LIBRARY BINDING, including Public, Uni¬ 
versity, Professional, School, and Private, given 
special attention. Everything in Books, Maga¬ 
zines, Journals, Etc. 

My Specialty: Promptness, Accurracy, Honest 
Work, Moderate Prices. 

My References: Any or all my customers. Let 
me give you a fevo. 

PAUL F. ROTHPLETZ 

Room 10 Potter Bldg. 1917 1-2 First Ave. 

_ BIRMIGNHAM, ALABAMA 

New York 

0. ELLERY EDWARDS, Jr., ’94 
A ttorney-A t-Law 

Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyrights 

Woolworth Building 


Birmingham, Ala. 

W. K. TERRY, ’90 
Attorney-At-Law 

Room 1618, Jefferson Co. Bank Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala . 

MARTIN J. LIDE, ’02 
Consulting Electrical and 

Mechanical Engineer 


Washington, D. C. 

JOHN H. HOLT, ’93 
United States and Foreign 

Patents Trade Marks 

McGill Building. 


Glomeratas Wanted 


A complete set of Glomeratas is desired. 
$1.00 per volume will be paid for the set. 

THE EDITOR. 


Economy 

Uniforms 

ARE 

The 

Famous 

Kalamazoo 

Made to wear well, fit 
well, and give perfect 
satisfaction. 

That is why A. P. I. 
cadets have worn them 
for many years. 

Headquarters for mili¬ 
tary equipments. 

THE 

Henderson-Ames Co. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Auburn Student Papers 
Wanted 


The following list of student papers 
was given to the Editor recently by Mr. 
L. S. Boyd, Washington, D. C. 

Auburn Analysis, monthly, 1883-84, 
Editor, W. L. Hutchinson. 

Auburn Analysis, weekly, 1886-87, Edi¬ 
tor, W. L. Hutchinson. 

College Topics, Monthly, 1891, Editor 
C. C. Johnson. 

College Index, Monthly, 1892-93, Editor, 
C. H. Ross. 

Orange and Blue, weekly, 1894, Editor, 
J. A. Duncan. 

Any information about any of these 
will be greatly appreciated. If any 
copies are in existence, let us know it. 

THE EDITOR. 


C. L. Ruth & Son 
Jewelers - Opticians 

15 Dexter Avenue - Montgomery, Ala. 

Special attention given to spectacle repairing 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

“ALBURN” 


The Oldest^ School of Technology in the South 

Summer Session, June 8-July 19, 1916 
Next Session Begins Wednesday, September 13, 1916 

69 Professors and Instructors 
886 Students 

20 Well Equipped Laboratories 


New Buildings: Alumni Gymnasium, Smith Dining Hall, Carnegie Library, Agri¬ 
cultural Hall, Broun Engineering Hall, Dairy and Horticultural 
Laboratories and Greenhouses. 

=D EPARTMENT S ■ = 

I. Engineering AND Mines— Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical 
and Mining Engineering, Architecture, Metallurgy, Mechanic Arts, Technical 
Drawing, Machine Design, Etc. 

II. AGRICULTURAL Sciences. —Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry 
Botany, Entomology, Chemistry. 

Department OF PHARMACY— (Four-Year and Two-Year Courses) 

III. ACADEMIC—History, English, Mathematics, Latin, German, French, 
Physics and Astronomy, Political Economy, Psychology. 

DEPARTMENT OF Education— Psychology, Educational Psychology, 
Sociology, Educational Sociology, History of Education, Philosophy of Education, 
School Supervision and Administration, Methodology. 

IV. Veterinary Medicine. 

EXPENSES— Free tuition to residents of Alabama. $20.00 to non-residents. 
Board in Dormitory and with private families. 

For Catalogue and Further Information Address 

CHARLES C. THACH, President auburn, 




